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persons buried in the ruins, 


extended 5000 miles, even to Scot- 

land, Eleventh mo. 1, 
1114|One in Syria extended over 10,000 

square miles; Balbec destroyed, 
1137 | One at Martinico, when 1600 persons 


One severely felt at Lincoln, 1142 


lost their lives, Fighth mo., 


“Rt Calabria, when one of the cities and 
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EARTHQUAKES. 


The recent calamatous events in the West 





all its inhabitants were overwhelmed 
in the Adriatic Sea, 


One again felt throughout England, 
At Naples, when 40,000 of its inhabi- 


tants perished, 


One felt in London ; part of St. Paul’s 


and the Temple churches fell, 


Indies have drawn my attention to the subject | [pn Japan, several cities made ruins, and 


of Earthquakes. The number of them on 


thousands perished, 


record is very great; but it occurred to me! Awful one at Calabria, 
that a brief account of some of the most me-|QOne in China, when 300,000 persons 


morable and destructive might be acceptable 


were buried in Pekin alone, 


to the readers of “The Friend.” 1 have} One severely felt in Ireland, 
therefore sent such an account for insertion. | One at Jamaica, which totally destroy- 


Ww. 


One which made the peninsula of Euboea 
an island, B.c. 425 
Ellice and Bula in the Peloponnesus, swal- 
lowed up, 372 
One at Rome, when, in obedience to an 
oracle, M. Curtius, armed and mount- 
ed, on a stately horse, leaped into the 
dreadful chasm it occasioned (Livy) 358 
Duras, in Greece, buried with all its in- 


ed Port Royal, whose houses were 
engulfed forty fathoms deep, and 300 
persons perished, 


One in Sicily, which overturned fifty- 


four cities and towns, and 300 villa- 
ges. Of Catania, and its 18,000 in- 
habitants, not a trace remained; 
more than 100,000 lives were lost, 


Palermo nearly destroyed, and 6000 


persons perished, 


habitants; and twelve cities in Cam- Again in China; and 100,000 people 


pania also buried, 345| swallowed up at Pekin, 

Lysimachia totally buried, with all its One in Hungary, which turned a moun- 
inhabitants, 283; tain round, 

Awful one in Asia, which overturned Lima and Callao demolished; 18,000 
twelve cities, A.D. 17/| persons buried inthe ruins, 10th mo. 28, 


One accompanied by the eruption of Ve- One at Palermo, which swallowed up a 


suvius ; the cities of Pompeii and Her- convent ; but the Monks escaped, 
culaneum buried, 79 In London, the inhabitants terrified by 
Four cities in Asia, two in Greece, and a slight shock, Second mo. 8, 
two in Galatia, overturned, 107 | Another, but severer shock, 3d mo. 8, 
Antioch destroyed, 114| Adrianople nearly overwhelmed, 
Nicomedia, Cesarea, and Nicea in Bithy- At Grand Cairo, half of the houses, and 
nia, overturned, 126; 40,000 persons swallowed up, 
In Asia, Pontus, and Macedonia, 150 Quito destroyed, Fourth mo., 
cities and towns damaged, 357 | Great earthquake at Lisbon. In about 
Nicomedia again demolished, and its in- eight minutes most of the houses, and 
habitants buried in its ruins, 358 of 50,000 inhabitants, were 


One felt by nearly the whole world, 543 
At Constantinople ; its edifices destroyed, 

and thousands perished, 558 
In Africa ; many cities overturned, 560 
Awful one in Syria, Palestine, and Asia ; 

more than 500 cities were destroyed, 

and the loss of life surpassed all calcu- 

lation, 742 
In France, Germany, and Italy, 801 
Constantinople overturned, and all Greece 

8 936 
One felt throughout England, 1089 


swallowed up, and whole streets 
buried. The cities of Coimbra, Opor- 
to, and Braga, suffered dreadfully, 
and St. Ubes was wholly overturned. 
In Spain, a large part of Malaga be- 
came ruins. One half of Fez, in Mo- 
rocco, was destroyed, and more than 
12,000 Arabs perished there. Above 
half of the island of Madeira became 
waste ; and 2000 houses in the island 
of Meteline, in the Archipelago, were 
overthrown: this awful earthquake 


At Guatemala, which, with 80,000 in- 
habitants, was swallowed up, 12th mo. 

1186 A destructive one at Smyrna, 

1974 At Tauris: 15,000 houses thrown down, 

and multitudes buried, 

Ove which overthrew Messina, and a 
number of towns in Italy and Sicily : 
40,000 persons perished, 

Archindschan wholly destroyed, and 
12,000 persons buried in its ruins, 

At Borgo di San Sepolcro, an opening 
of the earth swallowed up many 
houses, and 1000 persons, 9th mo., 

Another fatal one in Sicily, 

One in Naples, when Vesuvius issuing 
forth its flames overwhelmed the city 
of Torre del Greco, 

In Turkey, where, in three towns, 
10,000 persons lost their lives, 

The whole country between Santa Fe 
and Panama destroyed, including the 
cities of Cusco and Quito, 40,000 of 
whose people were, in one second, 
hurled into eternity, 

One’ at Constantinople, which destroyed 
the royal palace, and animmensity of 
buildings, and extended into Romania 

1731} and Wallachia, 

A violent one felt in Holland, First mo., 
1736|/In the kingdom of Naples, where 
20,000 persons lost their lives, 

1746 At the Azores: a village of St. Mi- 

chael’s sunk, and a lake of boiling 


1456 
1580 


1596 
1638 


1662 
1690 








1692 | 


1693 
1726 





1740| water appeared in its place, 8th mo., 

Caraccas visited by a violent convulsion 
1750) — of nature ; thousands of human beings 
1750/ were lost; rocks and mountains split, 


1752/" and rolled into valleys; the rivers 


were blackened, or their courses 


1754| changed ; and many towns swallowed 
1755; up, and totally destroyed, 
Several felt throughout India. The dis- 


trict of Kutch sunk ; 2000 persons 
were buried with it, Sixth mo., 
In Genoa, Palermo, Rome, and many 
other towns ; great damage sustained, 
and thousands perished, 
One fataly at Messina, Tenth mo., 
One in Spain, which devastated Murcia, 
and numerous villages ; 6000 persons 
perished, Third mo. 21, 
In the duchy of Parma; no ‘less than 
forty shocks were experienced at 
Borgotaro; and at Pontremoli many 
houses were thrown down, and not a 
chimney was left standing, 2d mo. 14, 


1755 
1759 
1767 


1773 
1778 
1780 


1783 


1784 


1789 
1791 


1794 
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1800 
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In many cities of Southern Syria, by * 
_ which hundreds of houses “ were 
thrown dowh, and thousands of the 
inhabitants perished, First mo. 22,- 1837 
At Martinique, by which nearly half of 
Port Royal is destroyed, nearly 700 
persons killed, and the whole island 
damaged, First mo, 11, a.v. 1839 
At Ternate: the island made a waste, 
almost every house destroyed, and 
thousands of the inhabitants lost their 
lives, Second mo. 14, 1840 
Awful and destructive earthquake at 
Mount Ararat ; in one of the districts 
of Armenia 3137 houses were over- 
thrown, and several hundred persons 
perished, Seventh mo. 2, 1840 
















wofms, insects, and larve; from this fact,} It may be safely said, that ina country so 
some slight idea may be formed of the benefit] thickly settled as this, there are no birds, not 
of this much persecuted bird to the farmer.” | excepting the hawks and owls, but are vastly 
— Magazine of Natural History. more useful than injurious to man. None 
The B ird Destroys — number of \of them should, under any pretence, be de- 
Grubs, &c.—* Last August, I observed eight | stroyed. 
or ten blackbirds busily engaged in the grass} It is not generally known, that a few only 
plat in front of my house, and the grass where | of the hawks and owls destroy poultry. The 
they were, seemed dying, as was hinted, from/rough legged falcon may be obsérved the 
their mischievous operations—and the gun|whole winter long, seated on a small tree, 
was suggested as the remedy. Suspecting the | watching for mice, of which he destroys great 
object of the bird’s search, | turned up a piece | numbers. Those who shoot him, or suffer 
of turf with the spade, and found it literally| him to be shot, deserve to have their trees 
swarming with grubs of various sizes. I need }* girdled” by these vermin. The marsh hawk, 
not say that they were allowed to pursue|the common harrier, and indeed all of this 
their game undisturbed, and that the grass | family of birds that come so fearlessly to our 
plat soon regained.its verdure. ‘This is an-| fields and meadows, are equally harmless and 


Great earthquake at Zante, where many 


other instance of .the utility of preserving 
persons perished, 


Tenth mo. 30, 1840) birds on farms, and in orchards and gardens.” 
“ The owl renders essential service to the 
| farmer, by destroying mice, rats and shrews, 


From the New England Farmer. 
A PLEA FOR BIRDS. 


The season is now coming when the birds) bats and beetles. 
begin their labours in the fields and orchards. 
Many amongst us are well satisfied of the 
usefulness of these little fellow-labourers, balance against the damage they commit, the 
whilst some are not aware of their value, service they perform in the spring season, by 


“To those who seem inclined to extirpate 





and permit them to be disturbed or destroyed. |the immense number of insects, and their S 


For the benefit of such, the following facts are | |arvee which they destroy as their principal 


stated, and every one is urged, as he values | food, and which are of kinds most injurious to 
his fruit trees and looks for a plentiful harvest, the husbandman. Indeed, Kalm remarked, 


to extend to the birds the protection which | that after a great destruction made among | 


they so richly merit. Let those who may still these and the common blackbirds for the legal! 
doubt, compare the orchards in Medford, Cam- reward of three pence a dozen ; the northern 
bridge, &c. in June, with those in West| states, in 1749, experienced a complete loss 
Cambridge and Lexington, where shooting! of the grass and grain crops, which were now 
and bird’s-nesting are not permitted. Our | devoured by insects.” 

most intelligent orchardists are satisfied that; « Up to the time of harvest, I have uni- 
the absence, in these last named towns, of the formly, on dissection, found their food to con- 
canker worm, the pest which has cost s0}sist of these larve, caterpillars, moths, and 
much labour and expense, and has ruined s0| beetles, of which they devour such numbers, 
many trees, is owing mainly to the great)that but for this providential economy, the 
number of birds which breed, undisturbed, in| whole crop of grain, in many places, would 


which infest houses and barns: it also catches | sajactite and 


our fields and orchards. 

Let the mischievous loafers, of whatever 
age, size, condition, or colour, who roam about 
our fields with a musket in their hands, be 
dealt with according to law, or driven out like 
vermin, and we shall hear no more complaints 
that orchards are laid waste by insects, and 
trees destroyed by mice. 

Facts.—“ The commot cuckoo is almost 
the only bird whieh feels on the caterpillar ; 
he destroys them in great numbers, cating 
them voraciotisly when fhey are full grown. 
The numbers of these destructive insects that 
a few cuckoos, with their young, will destroy, 
is incredible.”"—Conn. Her. 


“When the martins and swallows were 
protected,” says a Herefordshire farmer, 
“the hops blossomed in great beauty, and the 
crop was abundant, whilst there was a gene- 
ral failure*with my neighbours, who,allowed 
these birds to be shot, and their nests destroy- 
ed.” —Jesse. 

«“ Every crow requires at least one pound 
of food a week, and nine-tenths of their food 
consist of ,;worms and insects; one hundred 
crows then in one season destroy four thou- 


probably be destroyed by the time it began to 
germinate. * * At this season, to repay 
the gardener for the tithe of his crop, their 
natural due, they fail not to assist in ridding 
his trees of more deadly enemies which infest 
them, and the small caterpillars, beetles, and 
various insects now constitute their only food; 
and for hours at a time they may be seen feed- 
ing on the all despoiling canker worms which 
infest’ our apple trees and elms.”—Nuttal’s 
Onithology. 


The boblincoln is perhaps next to the cedar 
bird or Canada robin, the greatest destroyer 
of the canker worm. Building her nest, and 
rearing her young under the apple trees, as 
this bird often does, she requires an immense 
number of worms for their sustenance just at 
the time that they are most destructive. “I 
have observed one of these birds,” says a 
neighbour, “ go round the limbs of an apple 
tree in a spiral direction, and destroy in this 
way every worm on the tree, in an incredibly 
short time. No man,” added he, “ can calcu- 
late the value of birds on a farm. I have no 


useful. 


= 
STALACTITES AND STALAGMITES. 


There are two terms used in mineralogy, 
stalagmite, applied to a very 
singular phesomenon which is observed under 
various forms in diflerent parts of the world. 


the blackbird, Wilson justly remarks, as 8! Both terms are derived from the Greek name 


for a drop, and are applied in the following 
manner :—Stalactites are the pendent protu- 
rances from the roof or sides of caverns, 
formed. by the deposition of calcareous or 
other earths, from the water which percolates 
through rocks; while stalagmites are the 
depositions of caleareous earth formed in the 
floors of caverns by the water which drops 
from the roots. The two therefore do not 
difier so much in their nature and formation 
as in the circumstance of the positions which 
they occupy. 

Since waters rising from beds of limestone 
are so overcharged with calcareous earth as 
to form an incrustation of stone round any 
substance that is immersed in them fora short 
time, these waters are said to have a petrify- 
ing or stone-forming property ; and the sta- 
lactites and stalagmites are but extensions of 
the same operation. Water dropping from 
some projecting point, or percolating through 
a crevice, deposits a portion of its calcareous 
contents; and this deposition is enlarged by 
succeeding drops, until it assumes the form 
either of a pendent icicle or of a mass on the 
ground. In some instances the formation 
has been so rapid as to fill up the whole of 
an excavation or grotto in the course of time. 

The deposition of earthy matter is easily 
accounted for, when the water is known to be 
loaded with it; but there are peculiar appear- 
ances in the structure of stalactites which are 
not so easily explained. In some a radiated, 
diverging, crystalline structure is observed ; 
in others, the structure is more lamellated ; 
and in others again, the process from the 
radiated to the regular crystalline structure 
may be seen in the same specimen. From 
this it has been inferred, that the particles of 
stalactite, after they had been mechanically 
deposited, and formed into a solid, were capa- 
ble of a certain degree of motion, which per- 


doubt but they save me equal to the labour of| mitted their crystalline arrangement to pro- 


one man for the season, besides preserving my 


sand seven hundred and eighty pounds of| trees from destruction.” 


ceed to its ultimate form. Some stalactites 
have occasionally been foand which were tubu- 
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lar; others, solid within, are covered exter- 
nally with minute crystals, and are some- 
times terminated by a knob resembling a 
mushroom. 

In some parts of the earth caverns are 
found lived and reofed with stalactites, formed 
at some past but unknown period; while in 
other parts springs are now flowing which 
leave a calcareous deposit, and thus show the 
mode in which other deposits may have been 
formed. At Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, is 
a spring possessing powertul petrifying quali- 
ties. It rises on the slope of a hill, at the 
foot of a limestone rock, and after running 
about twenty yards towards the river Nid, it 
spreads itself over the top of a rock, from 
whence it trickles down in more than twenty 
places, dropping very fast, and creating a mu- 
sical kind of tinkling, due, probably, to the 
concavity of the rock, which projects in a cir- 
cular curve from the bottom to the top, the 
brow overhanging the base nearly fifteen feet. 
The spring is supposed to emit about twenty 
gallons per minute; and the water abounds 
with fine calcareous particles, which it depo- 
sits when in languid motion, and leaves an 
incrustration on the bodies that it meets with 
in trickling slowly amid the many obstacles 
that impede its course. 

In the Derbyshire caves, of which so much 
has been written, there are many striking 
proofs of the effects resulting from the subsi- 
dence of calcareous matters from water, The 
calcareous covering of the peak contains a 
great number of caves of different sizes, most 
of them abounding with stalactites of various 
forms and colours. Some of these stalactites 
are of a beautiful white, and others are streak- 
ed with yellow, gray, and milk-colour veins. 
Some vases and other trinkets are occasion- 
ally made from the choicest specimens. 
These may be taken as evidence of effects 
produced long since; but the same county 
furnishes instances of petrifying waters now 
in active existence. The warm springs at 
Matlock form vast accumulations of petri- 
factions, which are soft before exposure to the 
air, but become very hard by degrees. Whilst 
the waters retain their warmth and motion, 
few or n6 petrifactions are formed. It was 
stated by Dr. Short some years ago, that all 
the warm water dropping from the roofs of 
small grottoes and caves, at this spot, formed 
little prisms or pillars of various shapes; but 
that the water which was stationary, and left 
a deposit which encrusted such small objects 
as moss, grass, leaves, twigs, &c., in time 
destroyed the bodies on which the deposition 
was made, the deposit retaining the shape 
which it had assumed. 

The Geysers, or hot-springs of Iceland, 
furnish other examples of a durable solid being 
formed from the deposition of earthy matters 
by the water which contains them. The sili- 
cious depositions of the water of the Great 
Geyser have formed for it a basin about fifty 
feet in diameter, in the centre of which is a 
cylindrical pipe or pit ten feet in diameter. 
Through this pit, at variable intervals of time, 
large masses of hot water burst out, gradually 
filling the pit and the basin, and then partially 
flowing over the edge. At intervals of some 


THE FRIEND. — 








hours, when the basin is full, explosions are; France to the Turkish sultan. ‘The marquis 
heard from below, like the firing of cannon at celebrated the festival of Christmas within 
a distance ; and, at the same time, a tremu- the grotto itself, which he illuminated by a 
lous motion of the ground is felt around the hundred large flambeaux and four thousand 
basin. After many strange convulsions, and lamps, the light from which produced a most 
upward bursts of water, which seem to indi-| brilliant and dazzling effect. Five hundred 
cate some powerful force acting from within, persons attended; and at midnight mass was 


the whole subsides, and in a few minutes not 
only the basin, but also the pipe or pit is 
found to be empty of water. The petrifying 
quality of the water seems therefore to have 
shown itself in this way: that a subterranean 
force having made a rent in the ground, 
through which hot water was occasionally 
propelled, the water gradually deposited a 


sediment which built up, as it were, @ cistern’ 


round the margin of the rent. 


celebrated, the block of stalactite serving as 
an altar. Magni, an Italian traveller, was 
told by some peasants that a giant inhabited 
the mouth of the cavern; and he went to 
satisfy his curiosity in the matter. After 
encountering the difficulties of the descent, he 
says, “ We quickly perceived that what the 
ignorant natives called a giant, was nothing 
more than a sparry concretion, formed by the 
{water dripping from the roof of the cave, and 


It gives rise to some confusion when such by degrees hardening into a figure that their 
processes as these are termed petrifuaction, | fears had transformed into a monster. Lucited 
because this term is more particularly applied by this extraordinary appearance, we proceed- 
to the formation of fossil organic remains; ed still further, in quest of new adventures in 
yet there is no other term—excepting perhaps this subterranean abode. As we advanced, 
lapidification, nearly synonymous to it— new wonders offered themselves: tle spars, 
which so well expresses the sense to be con- formed into trees and shrubs, presented a 
veyed. Leaving the question of nomenclature,|kind of petrified grove, some white, some 
however, and confining ourselves to the phe-| green, and all receding in due perspective. 
nomenon itself, it is evident that the formation ‘They struck us with the more amazement, as 
of hard substances from the sediment of water we knew them to be the mere productions of 
in Iceland, at Matlock, at Knaresborough, and | nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had in her 
other places, is traceable to the same causes playful moments dressed out the scene for her 
as those which, in some past period, produced | own amusement.” 
the stalactites and stalagmites of grottoes and! ‘The production of these stalactites has been 
caverns. Without, therefore, adducing any thus explained by De Choiseul :—Supposing 
further examples of petrifying springs, we wiil | the cavern itself to be one of those natural 
give a brief account of the stalactites at Anti-| cavities which exist so abundantly in every 
paros, the most beautiful perhaps any where |part of the world, the water which issues 
to be found. through fissures in its rocky wall may be sup- 

Antiparos is a small island in the Grecian posed to carry with it, in a state of solution, 
Archipelago, about sixteen miles in circum-!innumerable particles of calcareous matter ; 
ference. Near the summit of a lofty hill is a'and when the water finally escapes, in the 
large area, scooped out of a rock, on one side form of drops, at the roof and sides of the 
of which is seen a perpendicular face, or wall, cavern, the calcareous matter held in solution 
about tweaty feet high, nearly covered with remains, and forms a concretion, while the 
columns of stalactites. Behind these columns water evaporates. ‘The nucleus thus formed 
is an entrance to the celebrated grotto, which | is continually receiving an additional coating 
has attracted the attention of travellers from/|from fresti moisture descending as before. 
all countries. After descending obliquely to a| Like icicles hanging from rocks washed by a 
certain depth, the traveller arrives at a per-| torrent, the stalactites grow larger and larger, 
pendicular shaft, down which he proceeds by |still preserving the conical figure occasioned 
the aid of ropes held by the guides. At the|by their original mode of formation. But 
bottom of this perpendicular descent, the foot-| should the water filtrate in greater abundance 


| 


ing again proceeds in an oblique direction, the 
descent of which brings the visiter to a small 


from above, the drops will not have time to 
evaporate in their passage; they will there- 


projection of rock, from whence he passes) fore fall to the bottom of the cavern, and will 
into the principal chamber, cavern, or grotto.| there form calcareous concretions, extending 


This grotto is the most magnificent spectacle | 
of the kind any where presented. [t measures 
three hundred feet long by two hundred and 
fifty broad; and the whole of the roof, walls! 
or sides, and floor are covered with a dazzling! 
and snowy white incrustation. Columnar| 
icicles, if the term may be used, hang down 





upwards, in proportion as those from the roof 
extend downwards; so that in process of 
time their extremities will meet. Thus will 
a column be formed, imperfect at first, but 
gradually enlarging from the same causes 
which originated it. 

The stalactites with which this beautiful 


from the roof to a depth of twenty-five feet ;| grotto is lined are formed of pure alabaster, 
others extend from the roof to the floor, equal |a very delicate carbonate of lime; and a 
in diameter to the mast of a ship-of-war. A)«tarry-at-home traveller” may form some 
large mass of stalactite, which divides the faint idea of the brilliant appearance which a 
principal chamber from a smaller one, is ren-| grotto thus furnished must present when light- 


dered remarkable by the number of tapering | 
columns and spires which shoot up from it. 
This mass is called the altar, from a singular 
festival which was held in the grotto in 1673, 
by the Marquis de Nointel, ambassador from 


ed up by several torches.— Penny Mag. 


; 


The great work’ and business of the cross 
of Christ is self-denial. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE SLEET. 
Second month, 1843, 


Nature is beautiful when Spring first wakes ; 
When Summer's glory every a partakes ; 
When Autumn rs with his frosty breath 
The forest foliage, brightening e’en in death ; 
When Winter o’er the withered leaves below, 

In softness spreads a robe of spotless snow ; 

Bat brighter still when vapours chilled give birth 
To frost-work glories on the sparkling earth. 


O, I remember late in wintry hours, 
As ftom above slow fell the misty showers, 
The frost-chilled vapour gently gathered round, 
Till twig and tree in cbrystal robe was bound. 
When on the west wind rolled the clouds away, 
And gave the city to the sunny ray, 
The ice clad side-walks caught unwonted light, 
The tree-decked squares grew dazzling to the sight ; 
O’er the thick cedar’s robe of changeless green, 
Was spread a glorious veil of silvery sheen; 
Each willow branch in chrystal brightness hung, 
And slowly waving changetful lustre flung. 


I marked the setting sun his radiance shed 
On a tali sycamore’s majestic head ; 
And every branch, and every twig made bright, 
In reddening glory flashed a fiery light. 
As low the day-orb sank his blazing rim, 
Branch after branch in paler light grew dim ; 
But long the sparkling summit held its glow, 
As slow the firebrands faded out below. 
Day died in glory! as the night rolled by, 
The moon came glowing up the eastern sky ; 
As bright her beams upon that tree were thrown, 
In silvery lustre trunk and branches shone. 
O, all was beautiful! the quiet night,— 
The clear white pureness of each twig of light,— 
The gentle radiance of each burning star, 
Whose half quenched rays came twinkling from afar, 
A joyous influence o’er my feelings flung, 
And words of rapture wakened on my tongue. 


I sought the country,—all was lovely there,— 
The ckrystal brightness rested every where. 
The sparkling stubble-field at morn was red, 
As first the sun his burning radiance shed, 
On withered grass the fiery blushes shone,— 
On brightning cedars was the glory thrown,— 
Their outer foliage caught the rosy light, 
Their inner branches were as chrystal white. 
In other hours when storms are raging high, 
When rain or snow fall heavy from the sky,— 
These cedars yield the birds a safe retreat, 
From all the winds that blow, the storms that beat. 
Their leaf-crowned heads the snowy flakes retain, 
They turn from all beneath the fiercest rain ; 
Bat the chill mist late floating on the air, 
Reached each recess, and left its ice robe there ; 
Each branch was silvered, on each leaf was seen 
A chrystal case enclosing spear of green. 
I marked the robins hovering sore distrest, 
The chilling mantle covered every rest,— 
More joy to them from rough dark branch to sing, 
When soft around them breathes the airs of spring, 
Than thus to perch on ice,—though dazzling bright, 
Its ruby radiance meets the gazer’s sight ; 
To them no comfort does the glare bestow, 
Like earthly dignity, ’tis splendid woe. 


Bent to the earth, I on the stubble gazed,— 
Uncounted beauties in confusion blazed ;— 
Fantastic shapings filled my wondering eye,— 
Transparent columns seemed to tower on high,— 
Half perfect images of dome and spire, 

Of silvery brightness, or of rosy fire. 
Imagination in such fair array, 

Might picture ruins of a fabled day ; 

Of mighty towers built up with precious stones ; 
Of chrystal palaces, and diamond thrones ; 

Of lamps of glory burning ever there ; 

Of silver trees that polished rubies bear ; 

Of fount-fed waters jetting over all, 

And breaking into jewels as they fall. 


As bright, as rich, as dazzling these to sight 
As Moorish dreams of Genii bowers of light; 


Painted in tales which wondering children read, 
Whilst the wild fictions scatter evil seed, 

Stir up dark fancies, kindle thoughts impure, 
And foster maladies they cannot cure. 

But the bright glories of this wintry day, 

Its pomp of jewelry, its rich array, 

Are nature’s own adornings,—full of charms, 
Which not the strictest moralist alarms. 
Creation’s glories to untainted youth, 

In their realities and perfect truth, 

Give not the influence of their brightest things, 
To strengthen evil in its secret sprin 

Each change is fashioned at her Maker’s will ;— 
Some trace of goodness lingers round it still,— 
Pointing the spirit to that ow from whom 
Nature has all her brightness and her bloom. if 


= 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


To Preserve Eggs.—The high price and 
scarcity of eggs during the winter season, 
render it an object of importance to preserve 
them from decay during the season of abun- 
dance, for that of scarcity. This, like every 
thing else, is a very easy matter when we 
know how to accomplish it, and difficult when 
we are ignorant of the mode of effecting it. 

The shells of eggs are porous, and by being 
long kept, the fluid contents evaporate gradu- 
ally, and that in proportion as the temperature 
of the weather is increased ; the vacant space 
occasioned by the evaporation, is immediately 
filled with air, and this air acts on the con- 
tents of the egg, and produces decomposition 
or rottenness. Now if the air can be prevent- 
ed from entering through the shell, the egg 
will remain sound for an indefinite period— 
for decomposition cannot take place without 
air. 

Reéaumur tried varnishing eggs to preserve 
them, but he found the cheapest and most 
effectual method was to apply oil or grease, 
with which they were rubbed, or into which 
they were dipped. 

‘The transpiration of matter from the egg, 
was proved to be as effectually stopped by the 
thionest layer of fat, as by a thick coating, so 
that no sensible vestige be left on the surface 
of the shell. All sorts of fat, grease, or oil, 
were found well adapted to preserve eggs; 
they were preserved for nine months, as fresh 
as the day on which they were laid. Other 
plans of accomplishing the same purpose 
might be stated, but the above is so simple, 
cheap and effectual, that it is deemed unne- 
cessary. Q. 

— : 


An Aphorism.—A tradesman may incur 
indebtedness in the way of his business; for 
to enable a man to give credit, it is reasonable 
that he receive it. A farmer is justified in 
debiting his farm for what are justly termed 
lasting improvements—such as the purchase 
of manures, draining, extra cultivation, and 
the erection of necessary buildings; but no 
person is justified in going into debt for ex- 
pensive food or clothing, in such times as the 
present; much more reprehensible would it be 
for him to indulge in expensive amusement of 
any kind whatever. Z. 


Every man has in his own life follies 
enough—in his own mind troubles enough— 





in the performance of his duties, deficiencies 
enough-—in his fortune, evils enough—with- 
out being curious about the affairs of others. 


== 
SILICEOUS STONE--TRIPOLI. 


There are rocks in the interior of conti- 
nents, at various depths in the earth, and at 
great heights above the sea, almost entirely 
made up of the remains of zoophytes and 
testacea. Such masses may be compared to 
modern oyster-beds and coral-reefs; and, 
like them, the rate of increase must have 
been extremely gradual. But there are va- 
rieties of stony deposites in the earth’s crust, 
now proved to have been derived from plants 
and animals, of which the organic origin was 
not suspected until of late years, even by nat- 
uralists. Great surprise was therefore created 
by the recent discovery of Professor Ehren- 
berg, of Berlin, that a certain kind of silice- 
ous stone, called tripoli, was entirely composed 
of millions of the skeletons or cases of micro- 
scopic animalcules. The substance alluded to 
has long been well known in the arts, being 
used in the form of powder for polishing 
stones and metals. It has been procured, 
among other places, from Bilin, in Bohemia, 
where a single stratum, extending over a wide 
area, is no less than 14 feet thick. This stone, 
when examined with a powerful microscope, 
is found to consist of the siliceous cases of 
infusoria, united together without any visible 
cement. It is difficult to convey an idea of 
their extreme minuteness; but Ehrenberg 
estimates that in the Bilin tripoli there are 
41,000 millions of individuals of the Gaillo- 
nella distans in every cubic inch, which 
weighs about 220 grains, or about 187 mil- 
lions in a single grain. At every stroke, 
therefore, that we make with this polishing 
powder, several millions, perhaps tens of 
millions of perfect fossils are crushed to 
atoms.—Lyell’s Geology, vol. 1, page 52. 


Imagination.—That great old writer, Tho- 
mas Fuller, relates a curious incident, which 
is truly characteristic, showing how fancy 
will put life into young limbs, and confirming 
the old adage, that “conceit is as good as a 
consumption.” A gentleman, he says, having 
led a company of children beyond their usual 
journey, they began to be weary, and jointly 
cried to him to carry them—which, because 
of their multitude, he could not do, but he 
told them he would provide them with horses 
to ride upon. Then cutting little wands out 
of the hedge as nags for them, and a larger 
one for himself, they mounted, and those who 
could scarce stand before, now full of mirth, 
bounded cheerfully home.— Cabinet. 


If the coming season shall not prove a good 
one for honey, it will not be attributable to 
the friends of the bees.—We observe that 
thirteen patents for hives were granted last 
year.—Cabinet. 


—_—— 


John Wilkes said, “ the very worst use you 
can put a man to, is to hang him.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
JACOB LINDLEY. 








Among the many interviews which I en- 


joyed in the earlier part of my day with 


Jacob Lindley, the subsequent narrative was 
not the least interesting. 

During the time of the revolutionary war, 
and I suppose not long after he came out in 
the ministry, he was one day alone at work, 
whea an inquiry seemed suddenly whispered 
in his ear, Hast thou asoul? To this he 
answered, Yes, certainly I have. But, returned 
the inquiry, How dost thou know thou hast a 
soul? He then began to review the argu- 
ments which he had to prove the immortality 
of the soul, the testimony of Scripture, the 
common consent of mankind, &c. But the 
suggestion arose, this may all be priestcraft. 
The various races of animated nature passed 
in review. The varieties of the monkey tribe, 
presenting close approximation to the human 
form, and varied analogies to the human in- 
tellect, arose in his mind. Here man appeared 
to be merely a link in the great chain of ani- 
mal life, and why then could we believe that 
he was immortal more than the other races 
which exist around him? Perplexed, though 
not satisfied with this reasoning, he became 
almost doubtful whether he had anything to 
fear or hope, beyond the present life. He 
looked towards the road to'see whether any 
soldiers were passing, thinking that if he had 
no soul, he might without impropriety unite in 
the contest of the day; for if he should be 
killed, that would be an end of him; and his 
life was of very little importance if it was to 
end in annihilation. 

At length, not feeling satisfied with the 
arguments on either side, with which his mind 
was agitated, he felt inclined to suspend all 
ratiocinations on the subject. He therefore 
sat down, when a profound stillness ensued. 
After a time the inquiry passed through his 
mind, Canst thou look forward a thousand 
years? A little reflection upon this point 
satisfied him that he could. The inquiry was 
then extended to a much longer period, per- 
haps a million. This again he saw he could 
readily do. ‘The question then returned, 
whether he could look still further, into an 
illimitable existence, beyond what numbers 
could express. Reflecting upon this idea, he 
felt satisfied that this too was within the pow- 
ers of his mind. The involuntary reply then 
was, that monkeys, baboons, &c., possess no 
such faculty! And that capacity in man which 
can look into a boundless futurity, will itself 
run coeval with the futurity into which it can 
penetrate. 

Believing that these intimations were not 
the result of his own reasoning powers, but 
emanations from a superior intelligence, his 
doubts in regard to the immortality of the 
soul were completely resolved. Thus this 
transient visit from the spirit of infidelity left 
him more than conqueror, through Him that 
loved him. From that time until the close of 
his earthly career, I apprehend he made it the 
great business of his life to secure for the 
immortality which lay before him, an inheri- 
tance among the saints in light. E. L. 












FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Twenty-sizth Annual Report of the Friends’ 
Asylum Jor the Insane, near Philadel- 


At the time when the last Annual Report 
was made up to the first of Third month, 
1842, there were fifty-eight patients in the 


Asylum ;—tweaty-five have been admitted | 


since, to the first instant—making the whole 
number, under care, eighty-three ; being four- 
teen less than last year. During the same 
period, thirty-two were discharged, and five 
have died. Of those discharged, ten were 
restored ;—six much improved ;—four im- 
proved, and twelve stationary. ‘The number 
in the house, Third month Ist, 1843, was 
forty-six—of whom three are restored—one 
much improved—three convalescent—two im- 
P , and thirty-seven without improve- 

ing mostly cases of a chronic cha- 
racter, and many of them residents for many 
years. 


‘The average number in the house during 
the year, as per the monthly enumeration, is 
forty-eight and eleven-twelfths, which is less 
than for several years past. The diminuticn 
in the number of patients, has arisen partly 
from the establishment of institutions for the 
reception and cure of the insane, in different 
places, and partly from the pecuniary difficul- 
ties which have been so generally felt through- 
out the community. 


The statement of the Committee of Ac- 
counts, and the Treasurer’s account, show, 
that the amount charged for the board, &c., 
of patients, is $13,494.89. A contribution of 
$25 has been received, and donations amount- 
ing to $105. There has been $39.12 received 


for interest, and $68.75 on account of arrears| with insanity. 


of ground rent. The legacy of our late friend, 
Isaac Jones, has been paid; the net amount 
of which is $975. 

There has been expended, including annui- 
ties, $10,906.87. The amount loaned on 
interest, is $4,152.72. The sum of $935.39, 
has been carried to suspense account. The 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer on the 
Ist instant, for general purposes, was $934.49 ; 
on account of Anna Guest’s legacy, $2.50; 
and on account of Beulah Sansom’s legacy, 
$191.16. There has not been any income 
received the past year, from the stock left by 
the late Anna Guest. The amount of annu- 
ities is $324—which is payable to four indi- 
viduals. 

The farm has yielded thirty-six wagon 
loads of hay; sixty bushels of oats ; 450 bush- 
els of potatoes; 300 bushels of corn; fifty 











such a reduction in the charge for boarding of 
poor patients, as to induce their friends to 
avail themselves of. the many advanta 
afforded by a residence in the Asylum. Un. 
der the present state of things, the Managers 
thought they would be justified in reducing 
the lowest rates of board fifty cents per week. 
The rate is now two dollars nnd fifty cents 
per week for poor patients, members, or pro- 
fessors, residing within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting ;—and three dollars per 
week for those of this description residing 
without those limits. This price is consider- 
ably below the average cost of each patient, 
and is so moderate, when the comfortable ac- 
commodations and remedial means furnished 
are taken into consideration, as to induce the 
belief, that no member of our religious Soci- 
ety or professor, need be deprived of the bene- 
fits of the Institution. 

The ability to keep patients at so low a 
price, will depend in a great measure on the 
support to be derived from gifts and legacies. 
The more extensive and permanent an income 
is made from these sources, the greater will 
be the means placed at the disposal.of the 
Managers, for the reception of poor patients 
at low charges; and the more numerous the 
facilities for their recovery, when curable, and 
for their enjoyment and comfort when beyond 
the reach of medicine. The Managers feel 
much for these helpless and afflicted beings, 
wherever situated, and earnestly desire the 
subject may claim the serious consideration of 
those to whom is entrusted the means of alle- 
viating the calamities of others. 

Exercise in the open air, and suitable em- 
ployment, we believe, are among the most 
important means of restoring those afflicted 
We have accordingly en- 
deavoured to promote the use of them, when- 
ever it was proper. At all seasons of the year 
the patients ride out daily, when the weather 
is suitable. This furnishes an unfailing source 
of pleasure to them. The pleasant walks in 
the grounds belonging to the Institution, as 
well as those adjacent, are much resorted to 
and enjoyed, as is the circular rail-road on the 
lawn in front of the house; all which .afford 
healthful exercise. 

Some of the male patients are enabled to 
render efficient aid on the farm and in the 
garden; in the cultivation of which, several 
of them appear to take considerable interest, 
as well as in basket-making, and the use of 
tools. The females knit, sew, quilt, &c. 
While we are sensible of the great importance 
of employment, we are aware it is in many 
eases, very difficult to devise occupations, 


bushels of sugar beets; ninety bushels of| adapted to divert the deranged mind from its 


wheat ; and nine hogs, weighing 2122 pounds. 
The garden has furnished an abundant supply 
of vegetables for the use of the family. 

Our friends John C. and Letitia Redmond, 
having notified the Board of their wish to be 
released from the station of Superintendent 
and Matron, which they have acceptably 
filled for eleven years,—Philip Garrett and 
Susan Barton have been appointed to succeed 
them. The change to take place the Ist of the 
Fifth month next. 


delusions, and turn its thoughts into new and 
interesting channels. In all well regulated 
Institutions, it is in degree attained, and 
ought to be the constant aim of those who are 
entrusted with the management of the insane. 
The Board hope it may be found practicable 
hereafter to increase the variety of employ- 
ment at the Asylum. The responsibility * 
which attaches to those to whom this afflicted 
class of our fellow-beings are confided, is very 
great, and no means should be left untried, 
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which, with the blessings of Providence, ap-| time he appears to have been like king Agrip- as a man, independent o 


pear to be calculated to restore them. 


pa of old, almost persuaded to be a Christian.|be of a ferocious disposition, so that mar 
It»is a subject essentially connected with| But his vessel being equipped, he had not! we were told, stood in dread of him 














———_——<——— 


— 


f his employment; to 


ty, 
3; notwith- 


the permaneut restoration of patients, that} resolution enough to abandon his enterprise. | standing which, this subject had taken such 
they be continued at the Institution, until they | Though convinced that the course he was pur- hold of my mind, that 1 saw no way for my 
are considered well enough to be discharged suing was directly opposite to that which led | relief but to be willing to attempt an interview 


by those to whose care they have been con-/| to heaven, the fear of the world’s dread laugh, 
fided. It has often happened, that just as the| and the surrender of pecuniary prospects, 
patient is beginning decidedly to improve, he | seem to have urged him forward; and from the 
is taken away by his friends, and introduced| events of his subsequent life, we may infer 
into scenes and associations which produce a | that the conviction, thus suddenly excited, was 
relapse ; which, in some instances, is far more | permitted to pass away like a fleecy cloud. 
difficult to cure than the first attack. The E. L 
Managers would therefore desire it might be 
impressed upon the friends of patients, who paitens based 
may be apparently restored by the treatment ‘ 
at the napintas the esteem and necessily : oe ve ogee 
of allowing them to remain until a sufficient} Notwithstanding the reprint of the Journal 
time elapses to test their recovery. of ‘Thomas Shillitoe in “ ‘The Friends’ Libra- 
The contributors at their late meeting, con-| ty,” I have thought the insertion of a i 


tinued to the Managers the liberty of receiv-| extracts from it in “ ‘The Friend” might 
ing patients not members of the Society of be without benefit at the present time. For 


with him. Seventh-day morning, we called 
upon a Friend, to whom I opened my situation 
relative to making a visit to this slave-mer. 
chant ; we found if we did make such a visit, 
it would be best for us to go alone; and ac. 
cordingly proceeded towards his residence. 
On our way, I felt much for my companion, 
from what I had heard of the unsubdued wil! 
and wicked disposition of the slave-merehant, 
and the danger we night be exposed to from 
the large dogs he kept loose about his pre- 
mises, to the terror of those who passed by. 
But there was no way for me but to cast my 
care on Him, who had so many times pre- 
served me as from the paw of the bear and 


the jaws of the devourer. As we advanced 


Friends, nor professors. Such persons can be| the sake of those who may uot have known | towards the house, one of these fierce lookin 
admitted upon moderate terms; when the much or any thing of that devoted servant of! animals came out at us, followed by another, 


house is not filled. 


Jesus Christ, it may be well to observe, that | as if they would have seized us. Their noise 


The Managers conclude, with the expres- | though “ strong in the Lord, and in the power | soon brought out one of the house-slaves, and, 


sion of gratitude to a superintending Provi- | 


of His might,” he was constitutionally timid, as we supposed, the slave-merchant himself, 


dence, for his many mercies and blessings! #0d shrinking to a degree amounting almost} whose countenance looked as fierce as his 


during the past year. 
Philadelphia, Third mouth, 1843. 
—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 
ANECDOTE OF BENJAMIN LAY. 


The substance of the following anecdote | —his life exhibits a striking illustration of 





to a disease. The editors of the Library thus| animals, querying with us in a stern, com- 
appropriately say of him :— — _.  |manding manner, “ What is your business?” 

*“ Engaged in an unusual variety of religious || offered him my hand, feeling nothing in my 
concerns, embracing all ranks of men, from| heart but love towards him as a man ; saying, 
kings and emperors, down to the most degra-|[ would be obliged to him to suffer me to have 
ded and destitute classes of the human family |g Jittle conversation with him. He asked us 


into his house ; on my requesting him to have 


was related in my hearing many years ago,|the universality of that love which actuates| the dogs taken care of, saying, I was a ner- 


by Thomas Atmore, of Philadelphia. I am 
entirely ignorant of the source from which he 
derived his information ; but his well known 


character for veracity and intelligence, is| 


quite sufficient to vouch for the authenticity 
of the narrative. 

Paul Jones, the same, I apprehend, whose 
naval exploits have been so highly extolled, 
had at one time made preparation for a cruise 
on the ocean, in his usual character of a pri- 
vateer. The provisions, arms and ammunition 
were on board, and every thing ready for 
departure. But previously to commencing his 


the true ministers of the gospel, and of the} yous man, he attended to it; and in ascending 
efficacy of living faith in enabling the obedient| the steps of his house, we observed more of 
follower of Christ to triumph over the infir-| these large dogs chained about the yards. He 
mities of nature and surmount every obstacle showed us into a very elegantly furnished 
|in the path of apprehended duty. Such in-| parlour. On the shelf of the chimney-piece 
stances of faithful dedication and perseverance, | was a pistol, which appeared to be ready 
though rare, prove the practicability of fulfill-| cocked for use, should he at any time be put 
ing the Divine commands as they are made} to the test of defending himself; he ordered 
known to the mind of man, and that the| ys to take a seat on a sofa, and placed himself 
blessed results of simple obedience are, peace | near us. I gave him my certificates to read, 
here and a well-founded assurance of its end-| which he appeared to do attentively ; this 
less fruition in the life which is to come. . afforded us an opportunity of having our minds 
“It is not too much to hope that the diffu-| brought into quiet after our besetment by the 









cruise on the ocean in quest of plunder, he/| sion of such evidences of the power of Divine dogs, and their master’s angry countenance. 
concluded to give up a day to a tour on land, grace in leading about and qualifying a feeble | When he returned my certificates, the reading 
in search of diversion; in other words, he| instrament for the work of his day, and| of which appeared to have somewhat softened 
concluded to have a frolic. In the course of) strengthening him to perform it, will contri-| his mind, he said, “ I suppose you are oing 
his peregrinations he fell in with Benjamin) bute to the spread of the kingdom of our dear | about preaching the gospel ;” to which I re- 
Lay. As the person and character of that) Redeemer, by inciting others to faithfulness| plied, « I profess to be so cireumstanced.” I 
singular being were probably familiar to men, | in obeying the clear manifestations of religious then endeavoured, in a tender, feeling, but 
women and children in the vicinity of his| duty, that thus labourers may be brought into| decided manner, to open the subject that 
residence, it is not wonderful that he should| the Lord’s vineyard.” brought me to his house, telling him, I came 
be no stranger to Paul Jones. The naval| Being at Baltimore in the Eleventh month, | on behalf of the poor coloured people ; that I 
hero, willing to have a little diversion with| 1827, T. Shillitoe remarks :— ' lived in a country where the inhabitants were 
the eccentric Lay, accosted him with the} My mind had been occupied with an appre-| al] free; but I found I was now in a slave- 
inquiry, ‘“ Well, Ben, can you direct me the} hension of religious duty to make a visit to @| holding part of the United States of America ; 
way to heaven?” ‘ Yes,” answered Lay, great slave-merchant, who resided in this city, | and by an advertisement of his which I 
with his usual readiness, “I can. The way to| where the needy slave-holders, and such as/had in my possession, it appeared he was a 
heaven is to do justly, to love mercy, and to} had slaves who were refractory and difficult dealer in these coloured people, who were 
walk humbly with God.” A broadside from} to manage, were encouraged, by his weekly| kept in slavery. I requested him to pause 
a French man-of-war would probably have| advertisements, to come, and find a ready | for a moment; and endeavour, as much as pos- 
been less astounding to the hero of the ocean| market for them. A large building is erected sible, to place his own parents and nearest 
than this simple, but pointed return. Accord-| on his premises like a prison, to secure them | relatives in the very situation of these poor 
ing to his own acknowledgment, the convic- | until he has obtained a suitable compliment to} creatures he had at times purchased and sold 
tion rushed on his mind, if that is the way to| send to different places, where there is a de-| again, thereby separating the nearest connec- 
heaven, then I am in the way to hell. For a| mand for them. I found he was considered,|tion far from each other,—husbands from 
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wives, and children from parents ; and try how 
far such acts as he was in the practice of, 
accorded with such feeling of humanity as he 
would wish should be exercised towards his 
own parents and relatives ; with more to the 
same effect. 


He appeared to hear me patiently, and tried 
to justify his conduct, but with coolness and 
deliberation ; saying, he was educated in a 
slave-holding state,—that his father was a 
slave-holder, that his mother was a pious 
woman, in connection with the methodists ;-- 
that she was in the practice of reading the 
Bible to her children, and that her pious care 
for him he yet remembered, and some of the 
good counsel that she gave him ; that through 
her influence his father manumitted about 
seventy slaves: she died when he was young. 
On his father marrying again, he found he 
must leave home, or render it unpleasant to | 
his parents, which he did not desire to do, and 
therefore entered into the army, and was at | 
the battle of New Orleans: after the war was | 
over, the army was broken up: on quitting it 
he found himself in debt, and not knowing 
what employment to take to, to extricate him- 
self from his difficulties, a relation encouraged 
him to become a slave-merchant, offering him 
funds to commence this trade, which he ac- 
cepted ; and yet said, we thought feelingly so, 
it is a bad business, and that he had concluded 





ments for that purpose. But some of his em- 
ployers, in the first rank of slave-holders, and 


to give it up, and had been making ‘hia ome 
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of men, when we reached our place of desti- | ing back to his hornbook,” must be emi- 
nation again. nently blest, or awfully mistaken ! 

The example of parents is very narrowly 
scrutinized by children, when very young in 
years; and thoughtless fathers and mothers 

For“ The Friend.” | are often stumbling blocks, when they do not 
STUMBLING BLOCKS. —— that os eye 2 = aoe 
: : i. o cannot loo ck to days of early chiid- 
“eHow awful must the ai ion tid te wien, |hood, and remember incidents, that all time’s 
stand the Lord’s work in the hearts of their|*ttrition has failed to erase from memory’s 
children! Repeatedly, of latter times, has this 8 ~ how a forget a eee 
language saluted my mental ear, bringing with Site pron lrg Ceara Os Geetgs tae 
it very serious considerations ; and as it freshly ; ; 5 
nent at this time, I am willing to throw it|, What is the effect of some ae oe 
before the readers of “ The Friend.” that we | '® which children are indulged by parents! 
may individually inquire, how ap we come | tus look at one, If in early years instru- 
a hin convene ments of music are tolerated in Friends’ 
vault sei - ‘ houses, and are the companions of youth, to 
- i “oh of —_ os rn a ‘amuse in hours of vacancy, of to lull in mo- 
OS OC OE ee ee a ¥ | ments of tribulation—a kind of opiate when 
way, ae turn them ee 7 .. anxious moods are gathering—shall we won- 
to encourage them to struggie on It: Mave) der that when the hand of judgment is laid 
say of when 4 son oF daughter besa pon the tranegresing nature, and tei et 
a 
has warned them against, rather discouraged aia Wilinltion aap a cole od om asset d be 
them from giving heed to these tender admo- sought to in this? and that the startled mind 
nitious—it may be to change their dress or | oh ou\q mingle religious resolutions, and the 
shots Saal Sorgen UR — ee a |melodies of the quire in the lullaby of pro- 
tice, under an impression Of Guty——and Dave | fosced devotion? The activity of outward 
a Nomen ee ee = — |doings, and the soothings of graceful oratory 
van a diteret onthe fail T eikaieh Sede : and harmonious sounds, may co-operate in 
ssiaed upon 7 ruth? What! is not the Lord ee oo ond ~ 
gm meas : . world’s show ; what a superficial, what a 
an ieeieeenid — ne polite, what a worldly minded Christian! 
> 




















(To be continued.) 





, ; , The extacy produced by music is utterly at 
even some who were making much profession my face in vain! It was the condemnation of YP y y 


of religion, would not allow of his giving up| Eli that he restrained not his sons from sin; 


his business, but urged him to go.on with it. | 
He laid great stress on the encouragement he 
received from this latter description of his 
barterers, from which I was led to fear, that 
when he felt any qualms of conscience on 
account of the manner in which he was get- 
ting his wealth, as he was deemed wealthy, 
the entreaties of this class would be resorted 
to, to salve over the wounds of conscience he 
at times experienced, which I could not doubt 
had been the case at times with him: he also 
pleaded having the laws of the state to sane- 
tion him in his trafic, which opened the way 
for me to go further into the subject ; but in 
time it evidently was manifest, that the Divine 
witness was so reached in him, as to compel 
him to cast away all his weapons of defence. 
He gave it as his opinion, that before twenty 
years were passed over, slavery would be 
brought ‘to a final close, if the work was 
rightly gone about. By this time we thought 
we never witnessed the declaration, that the 
lion should lie down with the lamb, more fully 
exemplified. He assured us again of his de- 
termination to quit his business, and acknow- 
ledged the gratitude he felt for the visit, took 
his leave of us in an affectionate manner, con- 
ducting us himself quite off his premises. As 
we quitted him, his countenance, which on our 
first approach appeared terrific, was so chang- 
ed, that he was pleasant to look upon. Every 
thing about his elegant house and his yards, 
told, in plain terms, that he considered him- 
self living in continual danger of losing 
his life. I felt thankful to the great Preserver 


variance with spiritual worship—we should 
“ pray with the Spirit, and with the under- 
how much the greater must their guilt be, standing also.” Such excitation is of a kin to 
who restrain their offspring from good} —— | that produced by ardent spirits, or the dreamy 
In this day of overturning and instability,| paradise of the opium eater. It can lull wild 
—when nothing but the Rock remains un-| jeasts, and it fell soothingly upon the insanity 
shaken, and those who are built upon it) o¢ King Saul, but in spiritual worship, it is 
secure,—the Lord is at work with the chil- something worse than idle. In the imposing 
dren: he will work, and who shall hinder? spectacles of the Jewish ceremonies of types 
If we can do nothing for the lambs, do not let} p,dows and forms, it had its place with 
us wrest them out of the hands of the Shep-| 5:;., things, “ hecesenehd tha: baiiices 08 
herd; nor strive when the work of the Puri-| their hearts ;” but in the religion of the Me- 
fier is upon them to draw them from the fur-| gistor it has no part. Among the people 
nace, or remove them from the hammer. upon whom the woe was pronounced by Joel, 
What a sorrowful mistake it is, when the} were those “that chaunt to the sound of the 
Lord is contriting the youthful heart—throw-| vio}, and make to themselves instruments of 
ing clouds over its brilliant prospects——marr- | music like David ;” “but they are not grieved 
ing its pleasant pictures—“* making the coun-| (4, the affliction of Joseph.” The very pur- 
tenance sad, although they are not sick,” ——to pose of music is to soothe or animate, in either 
endeavour to draw the mind out into compa-| case producing a state of mind at variance 
ny, under the plea that they have “low spi-| with that in which we can hope to commune 
rits ;” that they are nervous, and that cheerful} with Him who dwelleth with the lowly, and 
companions will be good for them. In sucha} wiih those who are “waiting for him,”—a 
state, “ sorrow is better than laughter ; for by} prerequisite for which is to-learn to “ be still.” 
the sadness of the countenance, the heart is}« Be sili! and know thatLam God.” 2 
made better.” In this.newly awakened condi- 
tion, the mind is very sensitive, and scruples — 
and doubts that older travellers have unbap- 
pily got rid of, attend the minds of those just 
starting in the Christian race. Let no one 
say these are delusions or unnecessary troubles 
—they are providential guards, and under their 
influence the susceptible soul is led very softly 
along. This is Bethel, “the place where | 
God met them at the beginning.” Oh, that | outward modes of worship are various ; but, 
we might all know a frequent returning} wherever any are true ministers of Jesus 
thither. The individual who knows no “ go-| Christ, it is from the operation of his Spirit 


“ From an inward purifying, and steadfast 
abiding under the operations of the Holy Spi- 
rit, springs a lively operative desire for the 
good of others. All the faithful are ngt 
called to the public ministry; but whoever 
are, are called to minister of that which they 
have tasted and handled spiritually. The 
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upon their hearts, first purifying them, and 
thus giving them a just sense of the conditions 
of others.” 


the habits of animals is sometimes of great 
service, even in the saving of cities. James, 
in his recent history of the Black Prince, 
gives an amusing instance of this in the de- 
fence of Rennes, a town of Brittany, besieged 
by the Duke of Lancaster. In order to efiect 
the surrender of the place, the Duke enforced 
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page. The following were appointed officers 
for the ensuing year :— 
Clerk of the Contributors.—Samuel Mason, 
No. 68 North Seventh street. 
Treasurer.—Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South 


Clerk of the Board of Managers.—-Samuel 
Bettle, Jr., No. 26 South Front street. 
Attending Phystcian.——Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 
Resident Physician.-—Dr. Joshua H. Worth- 
ington. 
Superintendents.--Philip Garrett and Su- 


a strict blockade, which soon reduced the gar- | san Barton. 


rison to great straits ; but he knew they would 


Managers.—-Joel Woolman, Isaiah Hack- 





hold out to the last extremity, and determined | er, John G. Hoskins, William Hillis, Morde- 


to try a trick of war. For this purpose he | cai L. Dawson, George R. Smith, George G. 
drew off his soldiers, as if he had left the | Williams, Samuel Bettle, Jr., Thomas Evans, 


place, und formed an ambuseade in some | Jeremiah Willits, John Elhott, James R. 
bushes behind the town. He then caused a| Greaves, Isaac Davis, Joseph Scattergood, 


number of hogs to be turned loose in the plain, | Charles Ellis, Jeremiah Hacker, Josiah Daw- 
in the hope that the starving garrison would | son, Benjamin Albertson, Blakey Sharpless, | 


Agricultural Anecdote-—A knowledge of | Third street. 











rush out for the prize. But they understood 
his trick, and turned it to their own advantage. 
They opened one of the sally-ports, and hung 
up a young sow by the hind legs to the lintel. 
She of course made a great outcry, and the 
hogs came rushing up to the place from whence 
the noise proceeded ; she was then cut duwn 


and driven through one of the streets, and | 
The soldiers | 


forced to keep up her music. 
sprang up from their ambuscade, in order to 
try and if possible prevent this unlooked for 
termination of their experiment ; but James 
says, the hogs, with that intuitive perception 
of the way their masters do not wish them to 
go, which has ever marked their nature, went 
rushing tumultuously into the town, and af- 


forded the garrison very seasonable relief.— 
Cabinet. 


Onions.—If onions be planted in the same 
hill with vines, it is said they will protect the 
latter from the depredations of the striped 
bug.— Farmers’ Cabinet. 








Of our Yearly Meeting, which commenced 
on Second-day last, we shall, at the present, 


Benjamin H. Warder. 


THE MORAL ALMANAC, 


The Moral Almanac for 1844, it is expect- 
,ed, will be published early in the ensuing 
‘summer. The Calendar will be calculated 
for the meridian of Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati. Friends in different places would 
do well to endeavour to interest store-keepers 
in their respective neighbourhoods in the sale 
of this, in preference to other Almanacs ; and 
where it is likely a considerable number can 
thus be disposed of, inform the Tract Asso- 


Arch, at 7 o’clock in the morning. It is re. 
quested that the names of such as wish to avail 
themselves of this opportunity, be timely en- 
tered in a book provided for the purpose, at 
the office. 





Hvuentrs Bet. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 19th, 1843. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at the Committee-room, at the Bible Deposi- 
tory, on the afternoon of Fifth-day, the 27th 
of Fourth month, at 4 o’clock. 


TO RENT. 

A commodious house, with stable, garden, 
&c., situated on the Columbia rail-road, oppo- 
site to Haverford School. A Friend’s family 
would be preferred, and it is thought to be a 
good situation for taking summer boarders. 
Apply at this office. 


AGENT APPOINTED. 
Thomas 8. Giflord, Fall River, Mass. 





Marri, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Cropwell, Bur- 
lington county, N. J., on Fifth-day, the 13th instant, 
Watrer Knicut, of Frankford, Philadelphia county, 
Pa., to Exizasern, daughter of the late William Roberts, 
of the former place. 


————— 
Diep, on the 20th day of the Eleventh month, 1842, 
in the 57th year of his age, James Heap, of erysipelas; 


an esteemed and useiul member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly and Particular Meeting, Columbiana County, 


ciation, through its agent, George W. Taylor. | Ohio. “Those who attended him through the course of 
This should be done as speedily as possible, as | his illness observed, that he appeared remarkably fa- 
the size of the edition printed will depend on | voured with humility and patience, and apprehend they 
the orders received. The price will be es! have a well-grounded hope, that he is safely taken to 


. the mansions of final rest and peace. 
heretofore, $2 25 _— ,on the 22d of First month last, Exizaneru, 
_ daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Haines, a mewber 
WEST NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL, of Cropwell Meeting of Friends, New Jersey, in the 
34th year of her age, after a protracted illness, which 
For Grrts. she bore with that qniet meckness which adorns the 


Th f thie inetituti .,, | Christian character, She was attacked in the Sixth 
e summer term of this institution will | month last with inflammation of the lungs, which wore 


commence on Second-day the Ist of Fifth | so threatening an aspect, with her previous slender 
mo. next. The course of instruction com- | health, that it left her triends but little hope of her re- 
prises the usual branches of a solid English | covery. She seemed impressed from the first with the 


: : . . | belief that she should not recover, ofien expressing en- 
education. The price for boarding and tui- tire resignation to her Eleavenly Father's will. Very 


tion per quarter, of twelve weeks, is twenty- | earnest were her desires in seasons of much suffering, 
three dollars ; stationery furnished at the cus- | that she might be kept in the patience, desiring to bear 
tomary prices. Apply to the proprietor all for her Divine Master’s sake. She expressed an 











Rising Sun, P. O., Cecil county, Md Refer | unwillingness to have much conversation in her room 
? ” "— ’ ” 


to Samuel Alsop, Philadelphia; John P. Bal- 
derston, Baltimore, or D. Griscom, West 
Grove. 

The situation is healthy, and is nine miles 
from Cecil Depot, on the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore rail-road ; where chil- | 





merely observe, that up to the time when this 
paper goes to press, (Fifth-day, the 20th,) its 
several sittings have been attended with a 
degree of interest and solemnity seldom ex- 
ceeded, the number in attendance, both men 
and women, being large. A more particular 
account of its proceedings may be looked for 


; expense. 
in our next number. Weassee: 'Watine. 
Pe Fourth mo. 20th, 1843. 
The annual meeting of the Contributors to — 


Friends’ Asylum, for the relief of persons de- 
prived of the use of their reason, occurred on 
the 15th of last month. The proceedings of 
the Board of Managers, including their annual| Suitable carriages will be provided, as 
report, as also that of the Physicians, were heretofore, to convey the children to West 
read, and were satisfactory. ‘The former of| Town, on Sixth-day, the 28th of this month ; 
these reports we have inserted on another | to leave the stage-office in Sixth street, below 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
Summer Term. 





on worldly affairs, saying, she wished to sit at the feet 
of Jesus; and with great tervency, desired to become @ 
dedicated follower of a crucified Redeemer ; often ob- 
serving, how much of our precious time is wasted in 
following the vanities of this fleeting world, desiring of 
her friends that they would more reflect on the uncer- 
tainty of time, and lead a life of more devotedness to 
the concerns of an eternal world. She several times 


dren coming to the school will be met, free of | expressed, that she felt that her Saviour was vear to her. 


She was comforted with an assurance, that when she 
was released from the conilicts of time, that the ever- 
lasting arms would be open to receive her. 

——, at his residence in Columbiana county, Ohio, 
on the 5th of Second month, 1843, Joseru Stratton, & 
much esteemed elder and member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, in the 51st year of his age. 

“ Know ye not a prince and a great man has fallen this day 
in Israel.” 
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